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«@ For harness-galls, a horseman 
sends us the following recipe, and de- 
sires its insertion in the BEE JourR- 
NAL: “For seratches in horses take 
white pine pitch resin, beeswax and 
honey, one ounce each; fresh lard, 
one-half pound, melt well together 
over a slow fire, stir quite thick, so 
that the parts may not settle and 
separate. This also makes an excel- 
lent application for harness-galls, cuts 
and sores of all kinds, on horses and 
cattle.” 


Blissful Ignorance. 





Just as long as “those who sit 
in darkness” refuse the light which 
the experience and intelligence of the 
present decade has brought to the bee- 
keepers of the World, they will be 
willing dupes to all kinds of confi- 
dence operators. Feeling the force of 
this thought, Mr. Henry Langkamp, 
of Beach City, O., on March 17, 1885, 
wrote as follows: 


The patent bee-hive man is operat- 
ing on the box-hive bee-keepers in the 
vicinty of Dundee, Tuscarawas coun- 
ty,O, Ido not know the name of 
the hive (if it has one they never 
mentioned it to me), and the name of 
the patentee Ihave forgotten. The 
hive is a one-story, single-walled, 
with movable end-boards, two zinc 
division-boards, and it has frames 
and four legs, and intended to stand 
in tin pails filled with water to keep 
out ants. A piece of tin about 2 
inches square is tacked in the centre 
and above the entrance to regulate it. 
They said that there were 14 patents 
on the tin piece. The right costs $10. 
I trust that no one will invest. I have 
often asked the box-hive bee-men to 
come and see my apiary,and sub- 
scribe for a bee-paper, but they think 
that they know best. Of course it is 
a free country, and if they have an 
eye-tooth which bothers them, per- 
haps the best thing for them is to 
have it drawn. 


Local Markets for Honey. 


Our persistent advice to bee-keep- 
ers in every locality has been to create 
a local market for their crops, and we 
verily believe that to be the best 
policy. The only question has been 
how to do it, and upon this subject 
Mr. Thos. Gorsuch, of Gorsuch, Pa., on 
March 20, 1885, writes as follows: 

I notice that great stress is placed 
upon creating local honey markets, 
by scattering the Leaflets, *‘ Why Eat 
Honey ?” I have been trying this 
plan, and find that it will greatly help 
to sell in a home market. If apiarists 
would give this subject more atten- 
tion, instead of pees, bog honey to 
city markets, it would be better for 
both the producer and the consumer. 
The Leaflets could be made to answer 
two purposes by making them large 
enough to fold around a pound sec- 
tion of honey ; that is, if I sold a case 
of honey or left it on sale, if it con- 
tained 24 pounds I would furnish 24 
Leaflets ; and if it was thought best, 
the apiarist could have his name and 
address added to it. Iam alsogreatly 
interested in the discussion of the 
‘* hibernation theory.” I wonder how 
many of the readers of the BEE JouR- 
NAL have tried it. I hope the num- 
ber is large, and that they will report 
in due season, whether it is a success 
or failure. 

It would certainly be a good plan 
to give a Leaflet with each package of 
honey sold (no matter whether it be 
comb or extracted), but to attempt to 
make the Leaflet a wrapper, would, 
we think, defeat the object in view by 
its becoming defaced and soiled. It 
would be better to give the Leaflet 
separately. 

There can be no doubt about the 
efficacy of this method of educating 
the public concerning the use of 
honey, and we verily believe that if 
there were a judicious distribution of 
the Leaflets, entitled “‘Why Kat 
Honey ?”’ the crop would all be sold 
before another crop is produced. 

Another point of vital importance 
is the fact that more than double the 
price can easily be obtained in the 
local market (when we consider the 
cost of barrels, transportation, com- 
missions, and leakage) to that price 
which can be obtained in quantity in 
the wholesale markets. 

There are many methods of adver- 
tising honey for sale, which will be 
found to pay well. <A sign at or near 
the residence or apiary with ‘“* Honey 
for Sale” in large letters, will bea 
valuable help. A few lines in the 
local paper, announcing the fact, will 
be valuable. Scattering ‘ Leaflets” 








_or “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
with the producers card printed on 





them, will sell tons of honey in almost 
any locality. ‘ 

During the coming season let these 
methods be judiciously employed, and 
we think no more will be heard about 
a“ glutted honey market,” or honey 
crops unsold. 
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@ Mr. G. Hillje, Schulenburg, 
Texas, has sent us another device for 
reversing frames. The frames must 
have flat top and bottom bars, and 
just alike, but no projecting ends. 
Hiis device consists of a piece of tin 
about l inch long and % of an inch 
wide, having the ends rolled up into 
loops ; this is passed through the end 
of the comb close to the top-bar, leav- 
ing a loop on either side. He then 
has a piece of wire to pass over the 
top-bar bent down over its sides 
about an inch from the end, with the 
two points passing through the loops 
and out over the end, forming the 
projecting rest for the frame on the 
hive rabbets. We do not think it as 
desirable a method as many others we 
have seen. 
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@@ N.L. Minor,a deaf-mute bee- 
keeper of Clarksville, Mo., on March 
17, 1885, writes as follows : 


This is a great basswood and flower 
region, situated on the west bank of 
the Mississippi river, opposite Cal- 
houn county, Ills.,and it is a good 
location for bees. As this place is on 
the south part of a hill which slants 
southward, there will be less damp- 
ness in the hives, especially when ex- 
treme cold weather comes. My bees 
were out-doors during the past win- 
ter,on the south side of a hill, and 
the sun shone on the hives so very 
warm that there was no dampness in 
the hives. I covered the frames with 
dry sawdust cushions, and I have not 
lost a colony. I believe that hilly 
country is the best shelter for bees in 
winter. I have neither chaff hives 
nor a bee-house. I had bought 15 col- 
onies in box-hives, and the bees were 
affected somewhat with diarrhea, but 
I transferred them to movable-frame 


hives, and they are- now in splendid 
condition. 
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@@ The second annual meeting of 
the Western New York and Northern 
Pemfsylvania Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Cuba, N. Y., on 
Tuesday, May 4, 1885. A very large 
attendance is anticipated, as the ter- 
ritory covered by this Association 
embraces many rominent bee- 
keepers. W. A. SHEWMAN, Sec, 
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@ The Wabash pe | Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its spring 
meeting in the Court House at Wa- 
bash, Ind., on Saturday, April 11, 1885, 
commencing at9a.m. All who are 


interested in bee-culture are cordially 
H. Crire, Sec. 


invited to attend. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 


~ 


New Phenomenon. 





Query, No. 42.—I have 260 colonies of 
bees in winter quarters. Ninety are in one cel- 
lar and 40 in another. Both cellars have been 
kept too cool, the mercury going below the 
freezing point at times. The old cellar, which 
contains the 40 colonies, is very dry; the 
new one is yery damp. The other 130 colo- 
nies are Out-doors packed in different ways. 
Being somewhat favorably impressed with 
the pollen theory, I took all the bee-bread 
and honey away from over ‘4 of the colonies. 
I placed in the cellars and left out-of-doors 
those having both natural and sugar stores. 
Very early in the winter, I noticed a peculiar 
uneasiness among the bees in all the colonies 
in-doors and out, and both those with natural 
and sugar stores, all alike. This individual 
mortality has kept right on to a fearful ex- 
tent, until now many colonies are reduced to 
just a handful of bees, and some of these 
small clusters are frozen solid. They appear 
to be dead. Are they hibernating? I fearI 
shall loose more than % of my colonies. A 
friend writes me that this curious phenome- 
non is also to be seen among his and his 
neighbor's bees. The dead bees from the 
sugar-fed, pollenless colonies are not dis- 
tended; very few of them containing any 
matter, and those that do, present only a thin 
watery, white, sweet liquid. The dead from 
the colonies with natural stores, contain the 
ordinary darkish, fecal accumulations in 
greater or less degree, and some of these 
colonies on natural stores have the diarrhea 
badly, and cannot possibly survive. What I 
wish most to know, is, what is this new (to 
me) phenomenon ?—Angola, Mich. 


Pror. A. J. COOK says: ‘I give it 
up. Only one of the trio named above 
—cold—seems called upon to speak in 
this case. I should like to see the 
bees, when perhaps some reason would 


appear.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON answers thus: 
‘*T can throw no light upon this; it is 
evident that the bees are dying from 
something besides diarrhea.” 


G. M. DOOLITTLE replies as follows: 
‘** From the description, I can see only 
one cause for the trouble, and that is 
the old-age theory, as advanced years 
ago in the BEE JouRNAL. The bees 
are Sying one by one of-eld age, in all 
cases where diarrhea is not present. 
Where this is present the bees will 
wear out sooner under the uneasiness 
caused by diarrhea, than younger bees 
would.” 


DADANT & SON answer as follows: 
‘** A cool cellar is the best place to kill 
bees. The bees frozen solid are dead. 
There are several causes which Rill 
the bees—too m ich water in the syrup, 
bad honey, too long confinement, some 
disturbance in winter, etc.” 


Dr. G. L. TINKER says: ‘ The at- 
tention of bee-keepers has several 
times been called to the fact that 
sugar stores are not perfectly safe for 
bees to winter upon, even where there 
is no pollen allowed. Where cold is 
the prime cause of the uneasiness as 
with the colonies here mentioned, we 
may have death of the colonies both 
with and without diarrhea. It is no 
‘new phenomenon’ at all, but has 











been noted before, substantially. This 
query presents aclinching argument 
against the pollen theory that I wish 
to call particular attention to, viz: 
that restlessness may exist in a colony 
independent of the presence of pollen. 
Bees in large chaff hives contracted 
on 5 or 6 brood-combs are safe enough 
far north, on good natural stores, as 
they are also in single-walled hives, 
with side-packing of fine chaff, in this 
locality ; but cellar wintering must be 
considered risky below 40° with any 
kind of stores.” 


JAMES HEDDON remarks thus: ‘*The 
same evil (a new one) that appears at 
work in query No. 48, seems also at 
work here. Evidently there is no 
diarrhea among your bees which are 
deprived of nitrogenous matter. Is it 
going to prove that there is another, 
and hitherto unknown, cause for ex- 
tensive mortality in winter? Is it 
true, that, after finding the cause of 
bee-diarrhea, and remoying it, that 
such removal is toshow up another 
heretofore unknown, or at least un- 
complained-of, cause of winter mor- 
tality among bees? It is something I 
do not understand. I think that bees 
never hibernate. I hear of more cases 
like the above.”’ 





What Ails the Bees? 


Query, No. 43.—Something ails the bees 
in this locality, and they are dying in great 
numbers. Some bee-keepers have lost all 
they had. I have lost 25 colonies and 15 nu- 
clei. They were packed with chaff and straw 
on their summer stands, and began to die at 
the commencement of cold weather. Their 
abdomens were filled with a yellow sub- 
stance, until large colonies were reduced to 
mere handfuls, and then all died with plenty 
of honey in the hives, and no signs of bee- 
diarrhea. The past has been a poor honey 
season here, and all the honey that the bees 

athered was red, the larger part of it being 
Koune-dew or bark-louse honey. In the cold- 
est weather the bees would rush out of their 
hives in a pell-mell manner, fly in the air 
until they were chilled, and then they would 
fall to the ground and die. Old bee-men say 
that the bees have the bee-cholera. Is there 
any such thing as bee-cholera? I would like 
to have some light as to what is the matter 
with my bees. They have had three good 
flights since Dec. 15, 1884.—Carlisle, Ind. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE says: ‘‘ The de- 
scription shows the symptoms of bee- 
diarrhea, as bees have it here, although 
the querist says that they give no 
signs of it. The abdomen being filled 
with a’yellow substance, and their 
rushing from the hive pell-mell, are 
certainly signs of diarrhea. You do 
not say whether or not there was any 
brood in the combs. Such is always 
present with my colonies in cases of 
diarrhea.” 

JAMES HEDDON replies thus: “I 
do not know the cause of the death of 
your colonies, but I think that some 
factor besides diarrhea is working 
against them. Fecal accumulations 
of nitrogenous matter, does not destro 
whole colonies in winter, before suc 
accumulations have reached that point 
at which the bees soil the interior of 
their habitation.” 





Dr. G. L. TrnKER answers thus: 
** See answer to No. 19, page 116. My 
belief is, that well-ripened honey-dew 
or bark-louse honey is perfectly safe 





for bees to winter upon. The trouble 
in this case probably came from late- 
gathered sweets.” 


Messrs. DADANT & SON reply: 
‘** The cause is ‘ bad honey.’ ”’ 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON says: “ If there 
is no discharge there is certainly no 
diarrhea, and it is something else that 
ails the bees.” 


ProF. A. J. Cook replies thus: ‘I 
think that this is a clear case of bee- 
diarrhea. Poor honey, severe winter, 
and guite likely pollen, could all take 
part In the explanation. I predict 
that this will be a winter remarkable 
for its losses all through the North. 
I also suggest that good cellars will be 
at a premium next spring.” 


ee 





Producing Comb Honey. 





Query, No. 44.— How many standard 
Langstroth frames shoulda strong colony 
have which is run exclusively for comb 
honey? After prime swarms issue, which 
are the best to produce comb honey, the new 
or the old colonies ?—Easton, Pa. 


H. R. BOARDMAN says: ‘A hive 
of the capacity of § standard Langs- 
troth frames I think is large enough 
for the production of comb honey. 
The prime swarm is the one to be re- 
lied on for surplus, as it contains, or 
should contain, the principal part of 
the workers.” 


Dr. C. C. MILLER replies thus: 
‘* Eight is a good number. To the 
latter part of the query I would say 
—, it depends upon the manage- 
ment. 


Pror. A. J. @ooK answers thus: 
‘““T should say eight. With the proper 
management, the new colony.” 


G. W. DEMAREE remarks as fol- 
lows: ‘I think that it depends much 
upon the locality. In y | locality 10 
frames are better than a less number. 
If after-swarming is prevented with- 
out exhausting the parent colony, the 
latter excels in the way of surplus; 
in my apiary, at least.” 


W. Z. HvuTcurnson replies as fol- 
lows: “I should have enough to fur- 
nish combs for the brood-nest, no 
more. I have found 8 sufficient. If 
the honey harvest is of short dufation, 
after the swarm issues, the new col- 
ony will be the best for the production 
of honey ; if the honey-flow continues 
for a long time, the old colony will do 
the most work.” 


G. M. DooLirrLe says: “I should 
use but 7 for the strongest colonies, 
and 5 or 6 for those not so strong. As 
to which is best for comb honey, the 
prime swarm or the parent colony, de- 

nds largely upon the location and 

he management. I have secured the 
best yields from the parent colony.” 


JAMES HEDDON replies as follows: 
** Where I am to keep my hive of the 
same capacity, all the year round, I 

refer & standard Langstroth frames 

or the brood-chamber. That depends 
upon the size of the swarm vs. the 
size of the colony left, and more than 
that, upon the period and duration of 
the surplus honey harvest.” 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Some Interesting Experiments. 





16—G@. M. DOOLITTLE, (40—80). 





On page 748 of the BEE JOURNAL 
for 1884, I described how I had pre- 
pared my bees for winter, by a thor- 
ough examination of all the colonies 
the condition of which was noted 
upon a piece of a Sener -Soenee, On 
this piece was given the quantity of 
honey in the hive, the amount of 
sugar syrup fed, and a careful state- 
ment regarding the — which the 
combs contained. his piece was 
now tacked to the covering, or quilt 
over the bees, and left for future ref- 
erence, so that by lifting the cover to 
each hive, I can easily tell the condi- 
tion of each when they went into 
winter quarters. As we have had for 
the past three months the most steady 
cold weather on record, I have had a 
very favorable opportunity to learn 
much never known by me regarding 
the wintering of bees, and the kind 
of food best adapted to their use. 

Among the different colonies in my 
apiary, was one of about the average 
strength (not the largest, neither was 
it the smallest), which had a very 
choice queen that I had obtained by 
an exchange with a noted breeder of 
ltalian bees. As this queen gave 
promise of being an improvement on 
my stock by way of crossing, I was 
anxious that the colony containing 
her should be given the best possible 
chance to pass the wjnter in safety. 
Accordingly about the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1884, I took their combs from 
them and gave them five clean, empty 
combs which were thoroughly ex- 
amined before placing them in the 
hive, and as far as the unaided eye 
could see, poe were free from either 
honey or pollen, At night I com- 
menced to feed them syrup made 
from granulated sugar and water, 
feeding about 24% pounds each night 
for 10 nights; all of which was noted 
down on the piece of section. About 
Oct. 25, when tucking them up in 
their chaff hive and cushions, I looked 
the combs over to see if there was any 
brood or pollen in this hive, but found 
none. My reason for looking at them 
at this time, was, that a part of my 
colonies had gathered pollen durin 
the latter part of October, and reared 
brood quite plentifully, as I wrote on 
page 5. 

After the last of October, none of 
the colonies were again disturbed till 
I began trying my experiments to 
ascertain the temperature of the in- 
side of a colony of bees in cold 
weather. Atabout this time I peeped 
into this colony having the choice 
queen, and to my surprise found them 
quite uneasy. Extremely cold weather 
with much snow and high winds pre- 
vented my Jooking at them again 
until about the middle of February, 
when I found that they had become 





so reduced in numbers that there 
were only bees in twos s between 
the combs, while the sight and odor 
of disease proved to me that I had in 
this colony Caves only granulated 
sugar syrup for stores)a case of the 
worst kind of bee-diarrhea. 

Knowing that I must lose the col- 
ony, 1 thought to test the tempera- 
ture, so lL immediately placed a self- 
registering thermometer in_ their 
midst; the next morning, while the 
mercury outside stood atzero, I found 
that even so few bees as above stated 
(less than one quart), had kept the 
temperature at 70° and above for 
nearly 24 hours. The colony ceased 
to exist on Feb. 24, at3 p. m., by m 
taking about 200 wretched looking, 
daubed bees, with the queen, into ny 
shop, where | caged the queen, after 
which I shook the bees on the snow 
in the zero air, and placed the queen 
over another colony of bees. 


An examination of the combs 
showed brood in one comb covering a 
space about the size of a silver dollar, 
which brood had been kept by the 
bees some days previous on account 
of the cluster getting so small that it 
was obliged to move higher on the 
combs to get food. On either side of 
this brood, in the opposite comb, the 
cells were partially filled with a whit- 
ish substance resembling the chyme 
fed to larval bees, in a somewhat 
dried state. There was also about 
200 young, fuzzy bees among the dead 
bees at the bottom of the hive. As 


‘far as pollen was concerned, I could 


detect none—not any more than IL 
could last fall. I now fell to reason- 
ing: What of the pollen theory? If 
bees died with diarrhea with abso- 
lutely nothing for food but sugar 
syrup, why should Mr. Heddon lay 
the cause of the disease to pollen? 
Thus I had unintentionally proven 
that bees did have the diarrhea with 
no pollen or honey present; while 
heretofore we had been told that bees 
did not even spot the snow on their 
first flight, when wintered on sugar. 
Again, what of the*no pollen, no 
brood ”’ theory ? I had just said in 
“Queries and Replies,” that I be- 
lieved where the bees had only stores 
of sugar, no brood would be reared; 
while Prof. Cook and Mr. A. I. Root 
have been positive for years that 
brood could only be reared when the 
bees had access to pollen. 

Just at this time it entered my 
head that Prof. Cook had been re- 
ported, on page 7,as saying at the 
Michigan Convention, “It is folly to 
say that mature bees do not eat pol- 
len unless they are breeding. I have 
dissected bee after bee at a time when 
no brood-rearing was going on, and 
found their intestines loaded with 
grains of pollen;” and how I had 
wondered, when reading it, if he had 
searched for pollen in the intestines 
of bees which had no pollen in their 
hives during a time of year when no 
brood-rearing was going on, and 
found no pollen then. If he had done 
so. then he had positive evidence that 
my belief, founded on experiments, 
that old bees do not eat pollen, only 
in the shape of chyme, was a mistake 
or * foolishness.” Butif pollen could 





be found in the intestines of bees 
which were confined to stores of 
honey or sugar only, then it proved 
that bees might carry pollen in their 
intestines when none was present in 
the hive, and had not been for some 
weeks previous. 


As I was anxious to gain all the 
knowledge I could on this as well as 
other points, 1 at once gathered up 8 
or 10 bees from the snow before they 
had ceased to exist, and sent them by 
the next mail to Prof. Cook, request- 
ing him to tell me what he found in 
their intestines. Here is his reply, 
dated Feb. 27,1885: ‘“‘I have found 
almost no pollen in the feces, and yet 


y|the characteristic odor of serious 


diarrhea. I find hosts of bacteria, 
and a great many oval bodies which 
look like blood corpuscles in the 
higher animals. I do not know what 
these latter are ; they may be spores. 
[have given someto Dr. Beal, who 
will try, by cultivation, to find out the 
precise nature of these oval bodies. 
. , . I will tell you of any 
farther results of investigation.” He 
again wrote me as follows on March 
3: ‘* Two of the bees had an abund- 
ance of pollen. The others seemed to 
havenone. Dr. Beal thinks that the 
abundant oval bodies are spores of 
some fungus. Perhaps bees collect 
spores as well as pollen. They may 
not be spores. I shall examine the 
matter fully.” 


As soon as I received the last com- 
munication, I thought that I would 
send him more bees, and also some of 
the comb which I spoke of as having 
the whitish substance in the cells op- 
posite the brood, asking him to make 
a thorough examination of both. He 
replied on March 10 as follows: “I 
find that the white substance at the 
bottom of the cells is the web or 
cocoon of once larval bees. To this I 
find pollen grains attached. I finda 
little pollen at the bottom of the cells, 
which, to the unaided eye, seem en- 
tirely empty; also some under the 
honey on the side of the comb which 
you cut off. I find pollen, which the 
microscope reveals, in almost every 
cell. The bees differ much. Some 
have no pollen, others considerable. 
The oval bodies of which I wrote, are 
undoubtedly blood-dises ; I find them 
in my bees which have wintered re- 
markably well. Your bees which are 
the fullest, or the most turgid—are 
bloated like—have pollen in almost 
every case. The smaller ones seem 
to be without pollen, yet in these 
latter the odor of the disease seems 
present.”’ 

From the above I feel that I know 
less regarding the wintering of bees 
than I ever did before; in fact I feel 
that when we know all there is to be 
learned in this matter, we shall see 
how erroneous the many views of the 
past have been. Four things, how- 
ever, are clearly brought to light, viz : 
1. Pollen can be found in combs by 


the use of the microscope, which the 
unaided eye knows nothing of. 2. 
Pollen can be found in the intestines 
of the bee which has been confined to 
a diet for several months, which all 
ordinary apiarists would suppose con- 
tained no pollen. 3. Br 


can be 


b. Bnsict 
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reared to a certain extent where the 
stores are only sugar syrup, as far as 
the unaided eye can see. 4, Bees can 
perish with bee-diarrhea in its worst 
form, with practically only sugar 
syrup for stores. The above four 
reasons annihilate the _— theory 
as far as it could be made practical to 
bee keepers generally. 

In conclusion I wish to thank Prof. 
Cook for helping us to know some 
things that myself and others could 
only guess at were it not for his scien- 
tilic skill. I wish also to say that he 
knew nothing regarding the manner 
in which the bees were prepared for 
winter, hence, he gave his unbiased 
judgment, 

Borodino,© N. Y. 


~- Pe - ---—-  - — 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Apicultural Imposition. 





A. P. FLETCHER. 





Seeing Mr. W. F. Clarke's article 
on page 103, | wish to call attention 
to another of the same kind, by Mrs. 
Lizzie E. Cotton. On page 67 of her 
book. first edition, ‘*‘ Bee-Keeping for 
Profit,”’ she says : 

** Very early in thespring I selected 
the most populous colony in my pos- 
session. It was ruled by a young and 
exceedingly prolific hy rid queen, a 
mixture of Italian and native blood. 
I commenced early in the spring to 
feed this colony lightly, but regularly 
every day atevening. I fed about % 
pound of feed per day, until a few 
days before the flowers were in bloom 
profusely. This was done to encour- 
age breeding. Very early in the 
spring they were fed corn and rye 
meal. 

* ror afew days before the flowers 
were blooming profusely, I fed liber- 
ally—in fact, giving them all I could 
possible induce them to take up, the 
object being to get the stored comb in 
the body of the hive, not occupied 
with brood, completely filled with 
honey. The glass boxes, 26in num- 
ber (with feeder), each holding about 
44¢ pounds of honey, were arranged 
in connection with the hive (sides and 
top) several weeks pxior to the ap- 
pearance of the flowers, that the bees 
might become accustomed to them, 
and the more readily enter them and 
commence work. When I ceased 
feeding (which was onthe appearance 
of the flowers — a good suppl 
of honey), the boxes were filled wit 
bees, and comb-building had com- 
menced. The hive, at this time, was 
filled to overflowing with bees, and 
the combs had brood in all stages of 
growth. from the egg to the perfect 
bee. I had taken the precaution to 
cut out nearly all the drone-comb, 
and fit in its place worker-comb, so I 
had but very few drones to consume 
the honey. I had also arranged so as 
to have no increase by swarming, but 
have all my bees employed storing 
surplus honey in the boxes, through- 
out the season. 

‘** As fast as the boxes were filled, 
they were removed, and empty ones 
were substituted in their places. I 
never saw bees work with such de- 





termined industry, early and late, and 
in allkinds of weather. When honey 
failed at the end of the season, there 
was a set of boxes on the hive par- 
tially filled; I immediately gave the 
bees feed until these, too, were fin- 
ished. - I found, on weighing the pro- 
duct of this colony in the fall, that 
they had given me a fraction over 380 
—* of surplus honey in boxes. 

his honey I sold at 35 cents r 
—- little over $133 for surplus 
1oney sold from this one colony. 
Reader, go thou and do likewise.”’ 

Is not the above a parallel case to 
Mr. Clarke’s ** Apicultural Humbu 
and Fraud ”’ Of course it is need- 
less to prolong this article on this 
line. We have all known Mrs. C. by 
reputation, for several years. Hum- 
bugs, swindles and frauds are old 
people now, and we shall have to let 
them die a natural death. 

Frelighsburg, Quebec. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


How My Bees Have Wintered. 


I. J. GLASS. 








I asserted in my letteron page 27, 
that 1 would report my success in 
wintering, and the manner in which 
my bees were prepared for winter. I 
do not wish it understood that I am 
presuming winter to be over, although 
the nice, pleasant weather, with the 
birds singing so merrily, I will have 
to acknowledge that it makes me feel 
that spring is almost here, and I can- 
not see anything premature in ventur- 
ing to predict a little. In putting my 
bees into winter quarters, | used no 
new plans; I simply put them intoa 
warm, dry cellar, with the caps of the 
hives removed, and the quilts glued 
on just as the bees had waxed them 
tight during the summer, only where 
I found the cloth torn asunder I sealed 
it tightly with a hot iron. Now, mark 
a big mistake here. The quilts which 
I use are heavy bed-ticking, and with 
athick coating of propolis they are 
almost impervious to moisture, and 
the result is moldy combs ; although a 
quart measure would hold all the bees 
that have died from 32 colonies, after 
a confinement of 106 days. The other 
requisites of my cellar, are simply 2 
windows, blinded with curtains, with 
which I sometimes used to ventilate 
the cellar, although for six weeks 
they were closed tightly, and I had to 
resort to artificial heat to retain the 
temperature above 40°. The lack of 
ventilation may have caused a greater 
amount of moisture in the hives, 
therefore causing the combs to mold 
so badly. 

I presume that some are wondering 
if my bees had any symptoms of diar- 
rhea. I would say that 7 colonies are 
affected—2 or 3 badly, and further- 
more those colonies are some late, 
weak swarms whose stores were cane 
sugar,and plenty of pollen also, as I 
find by examination. 

Now comes the most interesting 
part of my experience, at least it is 
with me. As those colonies related 
to above are diseased,I carried 5 of 
them out last Saturday for a flight, 





and upon inspection, found brood in 
all stages. The bees flew about and 
seemed elated at being set at liberty 
after their long confinement. Here 
mark another mistake. I thought 
that it would be an excellent plan to 
= the wet, money cloth back and 
et the sun’s rays shine directly upon 
the combs and dry them out. But, 
what do you think? Two of these 
nice little colonies that I was feeling 
quite proud of, left their “bed and 
board ” and united with two others, 
and labored industriously during the 
entire day, transporting what they 
could of their deserted stores. Did 
my bees act unusual? I do not think 
I will put any more out until I put 
them on the summer stands to stay. 

I have made diligent inquiry among 
my neighbors who have bees, and 
wintered without ey protection, and 
the loss is dreadful. In three in- 
stances they have lost their entire 
apiaries. I think that the loss will 
estimate nearly 75 per cent., judging 
from the frightful mortality of bees 
in this neighborhood. I think that 
the cellar is a good place to winter 
bees, but they need more ventilation 
than I was able to give, owing to the 
extreme cold weather; and in the 
future I will use a more porous quilt 
to absorb the moisture. 

Sharpsburg,© IIs. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Marshall County, Iowa, Convention. 





The Marshall County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at Marshalltown, 
Iowa, on Feb. 21, 1885. The President 
and Vice-President being absent, Mr. 
O. B. Barrows was called to the chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. 

The subject, ** pring care of bees,”’ 
was then discussed. 

Mr. L. Colper said that he puts his 
bees out when it is warm enough in 
the spring. He then raises the quilts, 
cleans out the hives well, closes the 
entrances so only one bee can pass at 
once, makes all warm so as to promote 
breeding, and if necessary, puts out 
flour for feed as soon as brood begins 
to appear, using a mixture of equal 
parts of rye, oats and corn ground 
fine. The bees seem to like it. His 
24 colonies had used a bushel of ita 
day. Tokeep them strong he unites 
two weak colonies. 

Mr. Dewy puts out his bees when 
warm enough, and fronts the hives 
toward the east or south. He had a 
hive on exhibition, but the majority 
thought it too complicated and ex- 
pensive for modern bee-keeping. 


Mr. Cover generally puts out his 


bees about April 1, placing them on 
the summer stands without any re- 
gard to the positions they occu- 
pied when putin in the fall, and he 
never has had any bad results from it 
by colonies fighting. He uses rye 
and oat-flour for pollen as long 
as they will work on it; and also 
sometimes uses comb honey. He does 
not close the entrances to the hives 
when carrying them to the summer 
stands. He puts a few pieces of 


comb honey on the pollen trays to en- 
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tice the bees to them first, and he 
places on the surplus arrangements 
early in the season. f 

Mr. Keeler thought that it was 
well to feed all colonies to stimu- 
late early breeding. He finds it best 
to put all hives where they stood 
during the previous summer, contract 
the entrances and leave the winter 
quilts on until late. He believes that 
the division-board is a good thin 
with which to contract the size o 
the hive. 

The Secretary made a few remarks, 
showing the advantage of the division- 
poard in contracting the size of the 
hive to suit the size of the colony, and 
the great advantage in aiding the 
weak colonies, by taking a frame of 
brood here and there from strong 
colonies and giving to the ones in 
need of aid, and supplying the ones 
where taken from, with empty combs. 
Ile places —— combs in the centre 
of the brood-chambers of all the colo- 
nies as they need them, until the 
division-board is ready to be taken 
out and the hive is full of brood and 
bees. He generally feeds some to en- 
courage breeding, so as to have all 
colonies ready for the white clover 
harvest, 

The subject of “* sections ” was next 
discussed. 

Mr. Keeler stated that the one- 
ound sections sell better than the 
arger sizes. He favors the use of 
separators. 

Mr. Moore likes the California or 
triangular top-bar section the best. 
He has tried the others with separa- 
tors, and did not get as guod yield in 
them as from the first mentioned. 

Mr. Cover had used five-pound 
boxes in the past, but he intended to 
try sections during the coming season. 

Many other things were said on the 
subject of supplies, and some remarks 
were made on the subject of adultera- 
tion and frauds. The subjects for 
discussion at the next meeting are: 
“ Spring and summer management 
of bees,” and “ Care and marketing of 
honey.”’ As those who were to read 
essays were absent, they are expected 
to read them at the next meeting. 
The Association then adjourned to 
meet at Marshalltown, on Saturday, 
April 18, 1885, at 10:30 a. m. 

J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 


--—-— 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Passage-Ways and Bee-Spaces. 





JOHN HEWITT. 





On page 789 of the BEE JOURNAL 
for 1884, Mr. Heddon asks Dr. Tinker 
to give the reason ‘‘ why bees violate 
the old rule laid down by Father 
Langstroth, that bees glue up all 
spaces too small for them to pass 
through.” Idonot think either Dr. 
Tinker, Mr. Pond, or any one else 
can answer this qnery until some one 
can, perhaps, give the true reason 
“why water always runs down hill;” 
but I will just give a few facts to 
think about. 

A very long time ago, before I ever 
had heard a word of the movable- 
frame hive, Langstroth, or any other 





prominent modern bee man, and after 
thoroughly digesting the works of 
Huber, Nutt, anda few others, I de- 
signed and constructed a bar-frame 
hive, the frames filling the hive from 
end to end, less 4 of an inch, this 
space being left to give “play” in 
drawing out the frames; but before I 
= my Ss into it, lsaw a new bee- 

k advertised as just published by 
a prominent authority. Isent fora 
copy and eagerly read it. This book 
explained quite clearly (?) the neces- 
sity of a ‘“‘ bee-space”’ around every- 
thing in the hive. From advertise- 
ments in this book, 1 obtained a bee- 
paper, and I then heard of other au- 
thors, all of whom laid down the law 
as to the necessity of a‘ bee-space.” 
I then bought a number of bar-frame 
hives, and made others myself, and I 
found if I Page the frame-ends close 
to one side of the hive, they were 
glued fast, and comb built in the 

ouble bee-space at the other ends. 


But a time came when I wanted 
one more hive than I had, and the 
alternative presented itself of either 

utting the swarm in a straw skep, or 
into the hive I had constructed dur- 
ing my benighted days. I thought 
that at least it would be better than a 
skep, as I could drive the bees out, 
and by passing a thin knife down by 
the ends of the frames, they could be 
easily removed, the honey extracted, 
and the frames returned, if I chose 
todoso, So I put the bees into it, 
but to my surprise they did not glue 
the frames fast, and never have done 
so yet, and they have always been as 
easy to remain and replace as those 
with the bee-spaces; they never 
crushed as many bees, as the bottoms 
of the frame-ends scraped them out of 
the way when returning a comb, if 
any bees were on the hive walls. 


I was so puzzled with this hive, 
that I began to study and experiment 
with it, changing the queens (blacks, 
~ om etc.) to see if another variety 
of bees would act differently. At 
last I decided to make a number hav- 
ing only \%-inch play, and I made a 
dozen, apting in each the pecu- 
liarity which I thought induced the 
bees not to propolize; each of these 
were “ Long Idea”’ hives, with frames 
crosswise to the entrance, with a 
tight fitting division-board to be kept 
close up to the frames, and which 
allows them to be reduced or increased 
at will, and used for extracting until 
the heather harvest, when they are 
worked for comb honey—it being im- 
possible to extract this kind of honey; 
and though these hives have contained 
colonies of Syrians and Syrian-hybrids 
as well as blacks, I have yet to see the 
first frame stuck fast, or sufficiently 
so as to enrage such bees as the 
Syrians. 

Last summer developed a new fea- 
ture. I had always previously found 
bees to propolize the quilts fast to the 
frames, but now with a new design 
in quilts, there never was so much as 
a speck of it to beseen—the quilts are 
quite porous too, as may be proved by 
placing atin vessel of cold water on 
them, when the vapor from the bees 
will be condensed under its bottom ; 
if I removed the quilts and gave them 





such as I had previously used, the 
first sheet (calico to both kinds) would 
be one mass of propolis, where the 
bees could get to it. 

If am asked to explain the reason 
I must answer that I cannot yet.—I 
must study the matter more before I 
—- give reasons—perhaps 
propolis is really porous, though 
draught proof; anyhow I shall go on 
studying and experimenting. 

Sheffield, England. 





For the American Bve Journal. 
Sections and Section-Cases. 


A. D. STOCKING, (65—80). 





Much has been written about sec- 
tions, section cases, and section-racks, 
and it appears that there has been 
nothing made that was satisfactory to 
all parties, various objections havin 
been raised against all styles, P| 
probably the question will never be 
settled so that one size and style will 
be used by all. I have experimented 
considerably, and 1 have not yet found 
anything in this line exactly to my 
liking. 

As to sections: The one-piece sec- 
tion comes the nearest to my idea of 
a section, and if they could made 
of harder wood than basswood, I 
would ask for nothing better. My 
reasons for liking them better than 
all others are, they are more quickly 
and more easily put together, and 
they are more substantial and less 
liable to be knocked out of shape in 
handling after being made up and 
allowed to become dry. I always use 
a little glue on the open joint, when 
putting them together, and I have 
never had any to pull apart when thus 
treated with good glue. I have never 
seen any dovetailed sections that 
were as solid and that kept their form 
as well while being handled, after 
being made up awhile and becoming 
dry, as the eg may section; and | 
have had them from all the best fac- 
tories. All the advantage that I can 
see inthem is that they can be made 
of harder wood, and can be made to 
look cleaner. 

As to section racks and cases: I 
have tried and discarded many forms, 
and I have studied and experimented 
to overcome the annoyance caused by 
the bees building bits of comb be- 
tween the tops of the brood-frames 
and the bottoms of the section racks 
and cases. 

For 3 years I have made my racks 
and cases on the same principle as the 
Heddoh-case. Supporting the sec- 
tions on strips of tin nailed to the 
under sides of the cases, and placing 
them on the hives with a l4-inch bee- 
space between the bottoms of the 
sections and the brood-frames. I am 
now troubled but little with bits of 
comb, and the bottoms of my sections 
are as clean as the tops. I have found 
that the nearer I place the sections to 
the brood-frames, the better the bees 
will work in the sections and the less 
I am troubled with bits of comb. 

Last season I made my hives for 
taking comb honey in three sections. 
I rabbeted the edges so as to bring 
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the insides all even the whole heighth, 
so that the parts would be inter- 
changeable. The surplus arrange- 
ments are made on the same plan as 
the Heddon case, and the sections are 
handled in the same manner. I have 
a 44-inch bee-space between each tier 
of sections, and the same bee-space 
between the lower sections and the 
brood-frames. I can tier the sections 
up as high as I wish, and when the 
sections are not needed on the hive, 
they are removed and the cover 
laced directly on the body of the 
iive. This arrangement of the hive 
is the most convenient and most easily 
handled of any that I have ever seen 
or used. I have entirely discarded 
separators, as I do not wish to be 
bothered with them, for with my 
present arrangement, and the use of 
narrow sections and foundation, I can 
crate 95 per cent. of the combs. 
Ligonier, ¢ ind. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Another Cure for Foul Brood. 





WM. F. KANZLER. 





I consider it my duty to give to my 
fellow bee-keepers, whose apiaries 
contain colonies of bees afflicted with 
that dread disease, foul brood, the 
following cure which I found in the 
Bienenzeitung for Feb. 1, 1885: 


In 1880, a bee-keeper by the name 
of Mr. Klempin, cured with the 
smoke of thyme, 2 colonies which 
were strongly infected with the foul 
brood. In 1888, 8 of his colonies be- 
came infected by robbing his neigh- 
bor’s bees which had the foul brood ; 
the affected colonies in both apiaries 
were smoked with thyme, and in the 
fall all colonies were cured, except 
one which was destroyed by fire, as 
it was totally rotten. In 1884 he 
watched his bees until June, and 
after finding no foul brood, he paid 
no more attention to them, but in 
July he found 2 colonies infected, one 
considerably, and he again used the 
smoke of thyme, and after 10 days 
the larve were dried by the smoke 
and carried out by the bees, all cells 
were cleaned, and the colony saved. 
Also two large infected apiaries in 
the neighborhood were cured by the 
same remedy. 


It was done in this way: He took 
a piece of paper and made a lunt of 
thyme as thick as a thumb and 4 
inches long, then he ignited it at one 
end and put it into a smoker; in the 
evening, after the bees quit flying, he 
held his smoker in the hive-entrance 
and gave the infected colony 20 or 30 
puffs of smoke. He continued this 
every evening during the first two 
weeks; after that time, 3 times a 
week; and if he found, after3 or 4 
weeks, that the cells were clean and 
the brood healthy, he applied the 
smoke only once or twice a week. 


Thyme is our common garden herb, 
used for stasoning several dishes; 
5 cents will procure a paper of seed. 
Itis time to sow it now, anditis to 
be pulled when in bloom, and dried 
in the shade. 





I consider myself very fortunate, 
for in the long course of my keeping 
bees—over 60 years—I have made no 
acquaintance with this dreadful dis- 
ease in my own apiary ; but notwith- 
standing, I will raise some thyme in 
my garden this year for any case of 
emergency. Years ago, the true 
cause of foul brood was discovered to 
be a very small fungus, and the reme- 
dies for killing it are; salicylic acid, 
phenol and thymol; the last-named is 
contained in our common thyme, and 
is the cheapest of all. 

Fulda, ? Ind. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Market Quotations for Honey. 





C. C. MILLER, (200—299). 





United action on the part of bee- 
keepers in settling upon the price at 
which they can afford to sell honey 
may be one of the things to be accom- 
ee ag in the future, but it is quite 
ikely that the ordinary laws of sup- 
ly and demand will control the mat- 
er the same as they control the ones 
of wheat and corn. Although | have 
little faith in any re con- 
cert of action as to the price of honey 
amongst producers, I have faith in 
the same kind of concert of action as 
takes plate among farmers with ref- 
erence to the prices of wheat and 
corn. 

There seems to be a somewhat 
rapid progress toward the settling of 
honey into its proper place as a staple 
article, which progress will be hast- 
ened by concert of action among bee- 
keepers. Not by a meeting and set- 
tling in convention the price at which 
honey can be afforded, and a resolu- 
tion that no one shall sell below that 
pe, but by the general diffusieti of 
nowledge as to the condition of the 
market with reference to supply and 
demand, the amount of myeee | in the 
country, and all the items that might 
influence the price. For this diffu- 
sion of knowledge we must look al- 
most entirely to the press, and es- 
pecially to those publications which 
make a + emg of bee-culture. 
Through these we are to learn 
whether the crop is light or heavy, 
and this knowledge alone is of great 
value even to those who depend en- 
tirely upon their home market. 

If I know that there is a general 
failure of the crop, whether my own 
harvest is light or heavy, I am safe in 
asking a good price for my honey at 
home, without fear that the local 
dealers will send to Chicago or New 
York and _ bring in honey to_under- 
sell me. Especially do I need to be 
informed about the markets if I pro- 
duce largely and ship to one of the 
larger cities. If I could sell outright 
my crop of honey at one transaction, 
to a cash buyer, that would suit me 
the best, but if I can get a better 
price for it by sending it to a commis- 
sion house, I should so send it, even 
if it must be sent in several lots, and 
itis of some consequence to be in- 
formed from time to time as to the 
state of the market, that I may know 
whether it is best to crowd my crop 





in or hold back for an emptied market 
or a higher price. 

We need light on every point bear- 
ing upon the subject, and it is the 
province of the bee-papers to give us 
that light. If the price demanded by 
commission men upon the same grade 
of honey varies 3 cents per pound, 
then can they not tell us what that 
price is, with the variation of 3 cents? 
At any rate,can they not give us 
what information is to be had on the 
subject? It is not the price that 
commission men demand that should 
be reported, for they, in some cases, 
demand according to instructions 
from consignees, a much higher price 
than they can obtain; but the thing 
wanted is the price at which they are 
making sales. If the objection is 
made that they vary in prices, that 
objection holds with greater force 
against buyers’ quotations, for last 

ear there was a variation of more 
han 3 cents in the offers I had on the 
same grade of honey from three dif- 
ferent Chicago buyers. 

This full information as to what 
buyers are giving, what commission 
men are selling at, the present quan- 
tity on the market, the prospect for 
the future, ete.—this it is that will 
help to make honey as staple as wheat 
and corn. 

Marengo, 4 Ills. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Foul Brood or What? 


A. B. MASON, 








The expression on page 140, in 
Query No. 30, “I could find a few 
cells with brown mucus,” may indi- 
cate foul brood. The remainder of 
the description would indicate some 
other trouble, and it may not. At 
any rate, it does not describe foul 
brood as i have seen it in some por- 
tions of this State and Michigan. 

Last season a bee-keeper in Michi- 
gan sent me a piece of comb inquiring 
if it contained foul brood. It was ob- 
tained from one of his neighbors 
several miles away, and was very 
badly affected with the disease. Later 
in the season he had some trouble in 
his own apiary, and fearing that it 
was foul brood, he wrote me, giving a 
description of the trouble. I assured 
him that it was not foul brood, but I 
neglected to say whatI thought was 
the trouble. In September he sent 
me a full-sized Langstroth comb just 
as it was taken from the hive, bees 
and all, wishing to know if it was 
foul-broody. Owing to its accom- 
panying live bees, and being busy and 


from home several days, it was not — 


examined for some time, and a nicer, 


cleaner comb I never saw. I believe 


some one told him that the trouble in 
his apiary was foul brood, and he put 
his bees through the starving process, 
melted the combs, and purilied his 
apiary, hoping to thus get rid of the 
trouble, 

Since the publication of Mr. Web- 
ster’s article on page 58, he has writ- 
ten me that Mr. Webster gives a de- 
scription of his trouble. In reply, I 
told him how I used to be tormented 
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until I commenced keeping Italian 
bees. Now, when the querist says, 
“ | could invariably find that all the 
dead brood had a deposit sticking to 
them, especially on the legs, resem- 
bling rust,” and so on to the next 
period, leaving out the words, “‘ very 
little brown mucus to be seen,” he 
gives an exact description of my ex- 
perience. I found the trouble to be a 
very small worm (moth-larva) work- 
ing under the brood in the centre of 
the comb ; so small as not to be seen, 
unless in motion, even when closely 
looked for. I would rather have a 
dozen of the fully developed moth- 
larve over the heads of the brood 
where we ‘know them by their 
fruits,” and can readily remove them, 
than to have the small rascals cutting 
up in the rear of the brood where it is 
very difficult to find them. 

Wagon Works,*o Ohio. 
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For the Amertcan Bee Journal 


Cedar Valley, Iowa, Convention. 


The Cedar Vally Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation met at Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
on Feb. 24 and 25, 1885. After calling 
the roll, Mr. C. P. Hunt was ap- 
pointed ‘Treasurer protem, and the 
convention immediately proceeded to 
the discussion of questions. 

** What is the best size of section to 
gain the most profit?’’ Messrs. E. 
Stark, D. W, Thayer and A. D. Ben- 
nett favored the 144-pound section, as 
it required less material and less 
handling; Messrs. Seevers, Ralston, 
A. J. Norris and L. L. Triem thought 
we the one-pound section was the 

vest. 

“Is there anything better than a 
rack for holding sections?” It was 
thought that a section-case was the 
best for one-pound sections, and a 
rack for the 1%-pound sections 
worked on the *‘ tiering-up ”’ system. 

‘‘ What is the best material to use 
in smokers?” Mr. E. Stark uses bur- 
lap; Mr. A. J. Norris uses felt paper ; 
and Mr. A. D. Bennett thought that 
butternut bark was the best. 

‘** When is the best time to put on a 
fullset of sectionsin the spring ?” 
Mr. A. J. Norris thinks that it is not 
best to put on any until after the bees 
have swarmed. It was generally 
thought best to put ona few at a time 
when the bees begin to build new 
comb. 

Adjourned to meet at 8 p. m. 

At8 p. m. the convention assembled 
and continued the discussion of ques- 
tions as follows: 

“How long after a queen-cell is 
sealed does it take it to hatch?” It 
was thought that the average time re- 
quired was nine days. Messrs. A. J 
Norris and QO. QO. Poppleton had 
marked queen-cells which were not 
sealed and those that were sealed, 
and the former hatched first. 

‘Which is the better method of ob- 
taining increase, by dividing colonies 
or by natural swarming?” Mr. C. P. 
Hunt had divided his colonies with 


good success, He divided them when 


they were nearly ready to swarm. Mr. 
0. O. Poppleton obtains increase by 
forming nuclei, and then building 





them up with frames of brood from 
the strongest colonies. 

It was generally thought that the 
Italians were better than the black 
bees, for all prepees also, that the 
former would fly farther than the 
latter. Some thought that bees would 
go7 milesfor honey. The majority 
of those present considered the cellar 
the best place in which to winter bees 
in this latitude, and they would 
recommend Mr. Doolittle’s method of 
uniting nuclei. The question, ** Do 
bees hibernate ?” was asked, and the 
reply was, “no.” 

Adjourned to meet at 10 a. m. onthe 
following day. 

The convention was called to order 

at 10 a. m. on Feb, 25, and the discus- 
sion of questions was resumed. 
_ “* What is the best method of feed- 
ing bees ?” Messrs. E. Stark and O. 
QO. Poppleton thought that combs of 
sealed honey was the best at any time 
of the year. Messrs. A. J. Norris, A. 
D. Bennett and John Burke consid- 
ered liquid food the best for spring 
feeding; to be fed out-of-doors in 
troughs containing floats, or mixed 
with cappings in pans. 

‘Is it profitable to feed bees in the 
spring ?” It was generally thought 
that spring was the best time to feed 
bees. Messrs. D.W. Thayer and A. 
J. Norris considered it best to keep 
bees in the cellar as long as they can 
be ae quiet. Mr. A. D. Bennett 
thought it best to put them out as 
soon as the weather was warm enough. 

Adjourned to meet at 1 p. m. 

Atl p.m. the meeting was called 
to order, and the question, ‘* Is it best 
to shade the hives when producing 
comb honey?” was asked. It was 
thought best to shade them during 
the middle of the day, but also to give 
them all the sun that they could 
— and yet not have the bees hang 


out. 

Adjourned to meet at Waterloo, 
Iowa, sometime between Aug. 10 and 
20, 1885, the President and retary 
to decide on what particular days. 

A. D. BENNETT, Sec. 

C. P. Hunt, Pres. 


——_ 


Haldimand Ont., Convention. 











The Haldimand Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Cayuga, Ont., on Feb. 
13, 1885, at 1 p. m. 

The minutes of the former meeting 
were read and approved, and the fol- 
lowing officers elected : 


President—James Armstrong. 

Secretary-Treasurer -E. C. Campbell. 

Vice-Presidents — Walpole, Robt. Buckley and 
Jas. Williamson. Rainham,Abraham Gee. South 
Cayuga, G. B. Vasbinder. North Cayuga, Wm. 
Kindree. Oneida, Hugh Stewart. Canboro, M. Mc- 
Collum. Seneca, Geo. B. Stephenson. Cayuga, 
Rev. P. Bardou. 


** How to prevent spring dwindling.” 
The President said that his plan was 
to examine his colonies in the spring, 
take away any extra frames, give the 
bees plenty of stores, protect them 
from the cold, and let them alone 
until warm weather comes. 

Mr. D. A. Jones,in answer toa 
— on feeding bees, said that it 

epended on the weather. Liquid 
food should never be given until 
warm weather; the proper winter 
food is made by mixing the best 





quality of su in honey, made as 
warm as ble, and putting in all 
the sugar that the honey will absorb. 

INTRODUCING QUEENS.—Mr. Smith 
introduces queens towards ovens. 
and he smokes the bees thoroughly 
before and after introducing the 
queens. 

Mr. D. A. Jones described his 
methods of introducing and rearing 
queens. 

After discussing several matters, 
and answering some questions, the 
meeting adjourned to meet at Nelles’ 
Corners, on the last Friday in May, 
1885, at 11 a. m. 

E. C. CAMPBELL, Sec. 


-_--—- 


Convention Notices. 











@ The Central [Illinois Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet at Jackson- 
ville, Ills., at 10 a. m. on Saturday, 
May 2, 1885. Wma. CAMM, Sec. 

@ The Spring meeting of the Cort- 
land Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in Cortland, N. Y., on 
May 12, 1885. W.H. BEAcH, Sec. 


@@ On account of the prevalence of 
small-pox in St. Joseph, Mo., the semi- 
annual meeting of the Western Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held at 
the Court House, in Independence, 
Mo., on April 23 and 24, 1885. 

C. M. CRANDALL, Sec. 


@ The Northwestern Indiang Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will meet on 
Wednesday, April 8, 1885, at 10 a. m., 
in the Jury Room at the Court House 
in Laporte, Ind. 

A. FAHNESTOCK, Sec. 


«@ The Union Kentucky Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society will hold their spring 
meeting in Grange Hall, at Eminence, 
Ky., on Thursday, April 23, 1885. All 
are cordially invited to attend. 

G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 


GF The next meeting of the Union 
Bee-Keepers’ Association of Western 
lowa, will be held on April 25, 1885, 
at Earlham, lowa. M. E. DARBY, Sec. 


g@ The Progressive Bee-Keepers’ 
Association of Western Illinois will 
meet in Bushnell, Ills., on Thursday, 
May 7, 1885. Let every bee-keeper 
who can, be present and enjoy the 





meeting. J. G. NORTON, Sec. 
ee The Willamette Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 


second meeting at La Fayette, Ore- 
gon, on the third Tuesday in June, 
1885. All who are interested are in- 
vited to attend. E.J. HADLEY, Sec. 


@@ The Northern Ind. and South- 
ern Mich. Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
will meet at the Court House in Go- 
shen, Ind.. on April3, 1885. All inter- 
ested in bee-keeping are invited to 
attend. F. L. Putt, Sec. 





«@ The Northeastern Kansas Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
fifth semi-annual meeting at the Court 
House in Hiawatha, Kans., on Apr. 3, 
1885, at 10 a.m. All are invited. 

L. C. CLARK, Sec. 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1885. Time and place of Meeting. 


Apr. 3.—N. Ind. and 8. Mich., at Goshen, Ind. 
F. L. Putt, Sec., Goshen, Ind. 
Apr. 3.—N. E. Kansas, at Hiawatha, Kans. 
L. C. Clark, Sec., Granada, Kans. 
Apr. 8.—N. W. Indiana, at Laporte, Ind, 
A. Fahnestock, Sec., Laporte, Ind. 
Apr. 11.—Wabash County, at Wabash, Ind. 
Henry Cripe, sec., N. Manchester, Ind, 
Apr. 18.—Eastern Indiana, at Richmond, Ind. 
M. G. Reynolds, Sec., Williamsburg, Ind. 


Apr. 23. -Union Ky., at Eminence, Ky. 
G. W. Vemaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
Apr. 23,24.—Western, at Independence, Mo. 


C. M. Crandall, See., Independence, Mo. 
April 24.—Portage County, at Ravenna, O. 
L. G. Reed, Sec., Kent, O. 
Apr. 25.—Union, at Ear'ham, Iowa. 
M. E. Darby, Sec., Dexter, Iowa. 
Apr. 28.— DesMoines County, at Burlington, lowa. 
no. Nau, Sec., Middleton, Lowa. 
May 2 —Centra! Illinois, at Jacksonville, 111. 
Wm. Camm, Sec., Murrayville, Ill. 
May 4.—W. New York and N. Pa., at Cuba, N. Y. 
W. A. Shewman, Sec., Randolph, N. Y. 
May 4.—Linwood, Wis., at Rock Elm Centre, Wis. 
B. Thomson, Sec., Waverly, Wis. 
Progressive, at Bushnell, Ills. 
J.G. Norton, Sec., Macomb, Ills. 
May 12.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
W.H. Beach Sec., Cortiand, N. Y. 
N. W. Lils., and &. W. Wis., at Davis, II's. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Lil. 
May 28.—Mauahoning Valley, at Newton Falls, O. 
E. W. Turner, Sec., Newton Falls, O. 
Muy 28.—-N. Mich. Picnic, near McBride, Mich. 
F. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 
June 19.—Willamette Valley, at La Fayette, Oreg. 
E. J, Hadley, Sec. 
Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


Muy 7. 


May 19. 


¢@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Eb. 
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Taking their First Flight.—W.N. 
Ramsey, Glen Haven, ? Wis.,on Mar. 
16, 1885, writes thus: 


Last fall I packed 121 colonies in 
sawdust on the summer stands, and 
on March 9, 1885, 116 of them were on 
the wing taking their first cleansing 
— after the long winter confine- 
ment. 





~ 


Moving Hives into and out of Cellars. 
—Hiram Richey, Sing Sing,o N. Y.., 
writes as follows: 


About one year agolI sent an item 
for publication, which appeared on 
page 245 of the BeE JOURNAL for 
1884, but lest the third paragraph 
should be misleading, I desire to re- 
print it as follows: About4 years 
ago, there was a discussion about tak- 
ing bees out of and into cellars. One 
person thought that it was no trouble, 
as he had buildings in his bee-yard 
with tracks running into them, upon 
which he run cars holding 36 hives 
each. He removed the brood-cham- 
bers only, and left the stands. This 
I could not understand at first, but [ 
finally hiton the plan and made one 
hive ; it suited me ; so I remodeled all 
my hives, put my bees into them, and 
I have lost none since. Previously I 
had lost about 24 of them each winter. 











Unprotected Colonies.—Mrs. 8. C. 
Tyler, Utica,§ Mo., on March 16, 
1885, says : 

Bee-keepers here who have lost 
their bees this winter, are selling the 
honey from the brood-combs at 5 cents 

r pound, and consequently the best 
1oney brings only 12% cents ; 15 cents 
has been the price heretofore. Those 
who have lost the heaviest, wintered 
their bees unprotected on the summer 
stands. I packed mine in sawdust. 





Drones Flying Plentifully.—S. C. 
Boylston, Charleston ,o+ 8. C., on Mar. 
18, 1885, writes as follows : 


I reached home safely from New 
Orleans, and found my bees in splen- 
did condition. Drones were flying 
plentifully yesterday, and several of 
my colonies have from 6 to 8 frames 
of brood. On March 10, 11 and 12 we 
had quite a successful exhibition of 
poultry and -— generally, at Charles- 
ton, S.C. I carried down a colony of 
black bees, and one of Italians, and a 
general assortment of apiarian im- 
plements, hives, extractors, etc,, also 
some extracted honey in bottles. I 
sold all the honey out in ten minutes 
to one purchaser, who allowed it to 
remain until the close of the exhibi- 
tion ; and if I had had twenty times 
as much, I could have disposed of all 
of it. This was the first exhibition of 
the kind in Charleston, and it at- 
tracted much attention. 





Terrible Loss of Bees.—L. R. Jack- 
son, Urmeyville, ©@Ind., on March 20, 
1885, writes as follows: 

Ninety-six per cent. of all the bees 
in this part of the country are dead, 
and spring opens to-day with the mer- 
cury at 2° below zero. Out of 94 colo- 
nies which I = for winter, only 
3 are left, and many have lost all their 
bees. — began to die early in the 
winter without any apparent cause, 
and during all the winter I have not 
been able to discover any signs of an 
disease, or why the bees have died. 
Sixteen years ago, the bees here died 
in the same way, and people had just 
begun to take an interest in them 
again, but now it will be different. I 
find that nearly all who have lost their 
bees will buy more this spring, if they 
can get them at a reasonable price. 
We want to fill up our old hives, and 
save the, combs, and if we must lose our 
bees only once in 16 years, we can well 
afford to stock up again. 





No Fears of Pollen.—J. H. Tait, 
Endicott,o. Nebr., on March 16, 1885, 
writes thus: 


I have been a careful reader of the 
BEE JOURNAL for three years, and 
from it I have received much valuable 
information on the management and 
care of bees. I have watched the pol- 
len discussion with considerable in- 
terest, and was ‘“‘almost persuaded ”’ 
that pollen was the deadly enemy to 
successful wintering ; but my experi- 
ence this winter has completely re- 
lieved my mind from any fear in that 
direction. On Nov. 19, 1884, I placed 
16 colonies of bees in my cellar, all 
being in two-story, 8 and 10 frame 





Langstroth hives. The section-cases 
were all removed, and the \ spread 
over the honey-boards. he brood- 
chamber had not been disturbed after 
the honey-flow had set in, as I work 
my bees for comb honey alone. On 
March 11, I removed them from the 
cellar to the summer stands, and | 
found, upon examination, that ever 

colony was in prime condition, wit 

pollen in every hive, and in almost 
every frame, and not the least symp- 
tom of diarrhea was to be found any- 
where ; there was brood in all stages 
of development. One of my neigh- 
bors who had extracted the honey 
from the brood-frames, removed every 
particle of pollen and fed A sugar for 
winter stores, put his bees out at 
about the time I did, and they were 
terribly affected with the diarrhea. 


Report, from W. C. Hamilton, Ben- 
ton Rity'O Mo., on March 19, 1885: 

I commenced the winter with 91 col- 
onies, and I have lost 34 of them, the 
cause being starvation with plenty of 
hon ey almost in reach of the cluster. 
The weather has been so cold that 
the bees could not get 2 inches from 
the cluster in order to get at the 
honey. 


Report, from Rev. E. L. Dresser, 
Hevia,d Ohio : 

My little apiary did fairly well dur- 
ing the past season. They came out 
strong last spring, and were in good 
condition for the honey-flow. My 
best colony and its increase produced 
125 pounds of comb honey ; the aver- 
age per colony was 75 pounds. [| 
doubled the original number in the 
spring by dividing them, and I had one 
natural swarm which went to the 
woods. They are all packed in chaff 
on the summer stands in three styles 
of hives, with which I am experi- 
menting. 








Ready for the Extractor.— J. W. 
Winder, Carrollton,o. La., on March 
15, 1885, says: 

Bees are doing well and have begun 
toswarm. I will commence extract- 
ing next week. The weather is fine 
and favorable. 


Report, from Albert L. Martin, 
+ recat ata Ohio, on March 21, 
885 : 





Bees have wintered poorly where 
they were not cared for. A great 
many bee-keepers in this section do 
not pay much attention to their bees. 
The last summer was avery dry one 
from July 5 until fall, and there was 
scarcely any rain until it was too late 
to benefit the flowers. The bees 
stored considerable cider. They quit 
rearing young bees very early, and 
this left mostly old bees for winter, 
and not very many of them. With 
colonies in this condition, and un- 
rotected during winter, what could 
beo-heapert expect but empty hives? 
This class of bee-keepers have all the 
empty hives they will want for the 
coming season. Those who fed their 


bees to keep them rearing brood, and 
put them in a bee-house or cellar, are 





— 
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having good success. We have had 
4 very severe winter here, and the 
ground is still frozen to a depth of 
from 18 to 24 inches on the level. 
Wheat is now suffering badly in this 
section. I think that Alsike clover is 
a paying crop, besides being an excel- 
lent honey-plant. I intend sowin 

buckwheat for my bees, for I thin 

that the honey obtained from it will 
pay the expenses connected with its 
raising, and then I will have the 
buckwheat as a clear profit. 





Bees Almost Extinct. — W. R. El- 
wood, Lindley,§ Mo., on March 15, 
1885, writes : 

One-half of my bees are now dead, 
and the others are dwindling very 
rapidly. The packing around them 
proved insufficient to keep them from 
freezing, aS they were frozen in a 
solid mass with plenty of honey in 
the hives ; those left are affected very 
badly with diarrhea. I think that by 
May 1, all will be dead. The oldest 
settlers here say that they never ex- 
perienced colder weather anywhere, 
the ground being frozen to a depth of 
3 feet. The mereury ranged from 30° 
above to 30° below zero, seldom rising 
above zero through the latter part of 
January and the whole of February. 
Two-thirds, if not more, of the bees in 
Northwestern Missouri are dead. A 
neighbor reports that one-half of the 
bees in his - ee of 175 colonies are 
dead; many other apiaries of les- 
ser magnitude have suffered worse. 
March has come and with it the sweet 
breath of Spring is wafted o’er hill 
and dale to gladden and soften the 
hearts sickened and chilled by the 
frosts of the terrible winter just 
passed. 





Deviee for Reversing Frames.—A. 
P. Fletcher, East Franklin,~o Vt., 
writes as follows: 


I think that the following device is 
a speedy and simple one for makin 
reversible frames, and one which wil 
commend itself to any bee-keeper. 
Although it may not be a new idea, it 
appears to be quickly made and ad- 
justed, and handy in its operation : 
Simply take a piece of one-inch or %- 
inch hoop-iron, bend the end to form 
the projection for the rabbet, then 
make a screw-hole near the lower end, 
at the right distance to place the screw 
upon which the frame revolves, in the 
centre of the end-bar. It is necessa 
to put asmall screw or nail throug 
whe iron near the top-bar of the frame 
on one side, to prevent the frame from 
revolving, or tipping to either side. 
his device appears very simple, as it 
can be somes toany hanging frame 
without changing the bee-space at the 
ends of the frames. 





Severe Losses of Bees.—J. W. Mar- 
grave, Hiawatha,é Kansas, on March 
16, 1885, writes : ; 

The losses are far greater in this 
region than they were during the win- 
ter of 1880-81; I think that the aver- 
age loss will not be much short of 90 
per cent., and my own will probably be 
something more than that. I had 66 
colonies last fall, doubled them back 








to 53, fed 15 colonies 150 lbs. of granu- 
lated sugar, put a 5-inch case on top 
of all the hives filled with dry forest 
leaves, and left them on the summer 
stands; now [I find that 48 of the 43 
are dead, and a great many of the 
hives are badly soiled; someare clean, 
but the bees dead; some have nearly 
all the stores consumed, and others 
have 20 to 30 Ibs. of honey left; some 
have perished with some honey in the 
same combs on which were the bees! 
I find what is the strangest thing of 
all, viz: unhatched brood in a large 
majority of the hives, but nearly ready 
to hatch; some had already hatched. 
Can Mr. Heddon tell why the queens 
commence laying during such intense 
cold? Was it the result of the last 
season's honey crop being so very poor 
that their honey was so mixed with 
pollen that that stimulated the 
queens ? Some of the honey that is 
left is nearly bitter with pollen. I 
ought to have said that the brood was 
usually confined to 2 or 3 combs from 
2to4inches in diameter. The bees 
were spread over it trying to keep it 
warm. Mr. L. C. Clark, of Granada, 
Kans., writes me that his bees are all 
safe; he had them in a cellar. Mr. 
Davis, of Missouri, says that half of 
his bees are in the cellar and half out- 
side, and he has lost 50 per cent. of 
each. The losses are great all over 
this country—Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska are all included. 


[Mr. Heddon replies to the above 
question as follows : 


** Bees can and often do breed from 
40 to 60 days in continement, when 
kept in a repository where the tem- 
perature is between 40° and 50° above 
zero, and no signs of diarrhea are de- 
veloped, and the bees come out bright 
and healthy, the only ill condition 
being that they will leave their hives 
in considerable individual numbers 
and perish on the cellar bottom, if 
they are not given about a tablespoon- 
ful of water daily; if they are, they 
will not. 1 cannot more than conjec- 
ture why the queens begin to lay 
while it is so cold. Diarrhea and 
breeding have a relationship, but just 
how, and which is the cause and 
which is the effect, I do not yet know. 
I have found out enough to satisfy me 
of the correctness of the pollen theory, 
and that my days of winter losses are 
all past. Your own solution under 
your question may be, and perhaps is, 
the proper one. Though heat is nec- 
essary to successful breeding, it is not 
true that a high temperature in a win- 
ter repository always tends to breed- 
ing.”’ 


Report, from G. W. King, Dexter,o. 
Minn., on March 23, 1885: 


Last spring I began with 10 colonies 
of bees, and during the season I in- 
creased them to 29 colonies, and I ob- 
tained 1,000 pounds of comb honey in 
one-pound sections. I got but little 








honey until July. The fall crop was 
. Ll put 29 colonies into my bee- 
cellar last fall ; the mice destroyed one | 


colony and one died of starvation, | splitting 
but the remainder are in good condi-|an ant-hill, an 


tion. 


Apicultaral Apprentices.--Benjamin 
Guest, Ambia,+o Ind., writes thus: 

AS the time is approaching for those 
who are interested in apiculture to 
prepare for the season’s work, no 
doubt many will, like myself, conclude 
that the best method for the most 
rapid advancement, both for the sea- 
son and in the future, will be to 
serve an apprenticeship. I wish to 
say to all who may be considerin 
serving an apprenticeship, look well 
before you leap. It is better to spend 
$200 in corr nding with, or, what 
is better, visiting different apiarists, 
than to receive false impressions with 
which to start. I now more fully 
realize the vast importance of a right 
start than I ever did before. If stu- 
dents in apiculture will only secure 
an apprenticeship with the right 
teacher, they cannot but be benefitted. 





Bee-Diarrhea in the South.—The 
one who propounded Query No. 4, 
page 36, writes thus: 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown was evidently 
correct in his surmises on Query No. 
4; butI wish to say to Mr. G. W. 
Demaree, as he wrote on page 100, 
that if the bees had had an air-space 
above the frames, the dying of young 
bees would not have occurred, that 
they did have upward ventilation. My 
bees did have the diarrhea, and I am 
convinced that bees in the South are 
more liable to the disease, than else- 
where; for they are continually gath- 
ering honey in the winter, and some- 
times a cold spell comes on and causes 
them to eat this unripe honey, thus 
causing this usually fatal disease. My 
bees are now pretty well over their 
sickness, but they are very weak, and 
there is still some trace of the disease. 





Report, from L. S. Guice, Mount 
Laniinnen Miss., on March 16, 1885: 
In-August, 1883, I purchased 9 colo- 
nies of bees, and b dividing them, I 
had 16 colonies with plenty of honey 
for the winter. During the season of 
1884, I worked them for increase only, 
and closed the season with 60 colonies 
in good condition. I have lost only 3 
colonies during the past winter, being 
the result of moving them a short dis- 
tance when a were flying just be- 
fore a severe cold spell ; so I am start- 
ing in this season with 57 good colo- 
nies. My bees have been bringing in 
lien for some time, they are rear- 
rood fast now, and I think that they 
will begin swarming by April 15. I 
will report at the end of the season 
what success I have, as Lam keeping 
close account of everything. 





Destroying Ants and Ant-Hills.—.J. 
Reynolds, Clinton,? Maine, writes 
thus: 

Hlaving been troubled for years with 
ants and ant-hills about my apiary, 
and after having repeatedly failed by 
trying many of the remedies recom- 
mended in various papers, I one day 
noticed the maul (such as wood chop- 
pers use for driving wedges when 
wood) lying by the side of 

d I immediately took 


it, the ground being a little moist at 
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the time, and mauled down the ant- 
hill into a stiff mud. LIserved all I 
could find about the yard in the same 
manner, and £ found it completely 
destroyed them. In about a week, 
however, a few ants started up new 
hills, by the side of the old ones, but 
another dose of the ‘‘maul” fixed 
them effectually, excepting a few 
stragglers that would collect under 
pieces of boards, or anything that 
came in their way, but these I de- 
stroyed by stamping with my boot. 
I then laid down a few pieces of 
boards for this purpose. Ants and 
ant-hills were very scarce about my 
bee-yard last summer. If the hills 
are too dry at the time, pour on a 
little water. 


Report, from J. W. Sanders, Le 
Grand.@© Lowa, on Mareh 20, 1885: 


Some bee-keepers in this county 
have put out their bees, but I think 
that it is almost too early, unless they 
are returned to the cellars after hav- 
ing a flight, for it is yet cold and 
dreary. By a Marshalltown paper I 
notice that Mr. O. B. Barrows put his 
bees out on March 13, and out of 66 
colonies he has lost 8; while Mr. 
Ilanna, a short distance north of Mr. 
}3., has lost 50 colonies out of 58. I 
hope to make a fuller report of this 
section in April. 





Early Queen,—Otto Kleinow, De- 
troit,o. Mich., on March 23, 1885, 
writes : 


In January, 1885, I found a young 
queen in front of one of my chaff 
hives, which would have hatched in 
about 3 days, and I surmised that the 
old queen must have died, and the 
bees had reared young queens; so on 
the first pleasant day I examined the 
combs and found one queen-cell torn 
open, but the old queen was all right. 
She had been reared last season. 
There were 3 frames with brood, from 
freshly laid eggs to hatching bees. It 
was an average colony, and contained 
a great many young bees. The queen 
is a Cyprian, and was mated with an 


Italiandrone. 





Bees Doing Well.—A. D. Bennett, 
Waterloo,© Lowa, on March 24, 1885, 
writes : 

We have had cold weather so far 
this spring, and it is cold and clear 
to-day. My bees are doing well in 
the cellar, but all that I left out-of- 
doors have died. Other bee-keepers 
here who have always wintered their 
bees out-of-doors with fair success, 
have lost all this winter, some having 
as many as 25 colonies. We look for 
general losses here, for it has been a 
very hard winter on bees. 





Bees Seem All Right. — Ransom 
Allen, Carland,© Mich., on March 19, 
1885, says : 

I have 80 colonies of bees in the 
cellar, which I put in on Dee. 5, 1884, 
and they are quiet and seem to be all 
right, Nothaving room, I left 8 col- 
onies On the summer stands, and 3 of 
them are alive at present. 





Reversible - Frame Suggestions. — 
Dr. D. C. paneer, Augusta,-o Wis., 
writes as follows : 

Perhaps not a few of us have a 
goodly number of partially filled 
frames that we would gladly see com- 
pletely filled, and as this could be 
done if these were only ‘** reversible,” 
I wish to suggest how this can be 
done, and we can thus be able to ex- 
periment a little without going to the 
trouble and expense of getting new 
reversible frames and waiting to have 
them filled. 1 propose to saw off the 
projecting ends of the top-bars and 
supply their places with wires run- 
ning across the ends of the entire 
frame, with the ends bent at right 
angles in opposite directions ; one end 
of the wire will take the place of the 
once projecting end of the top-bar, and 
the other will be under the bottom- 
bar, affording a good support to the 
frame. This wire is fastened to the 
end-bars with two staples, such as are 
used in making window-blinds. When 
wishing to reverse a frame, do so, and 
turn the wire half way around, and 
replace it in the hive. 





Extremely Cold.—G. M. Doolittle, 
Borodino,© N. Y., on March 24, 1885, 
writes thus: 


Since Jan. 20, it has been extremely 
cold in central New York, the mer- 
cury going below zero for over one- 
half of the nights since then. Es- 
pecially cold has it beéh the last two 
weeks, the mercury being below zero 
every night except one during that 
time, an oing as low as 20° below 
on one night; this morning it was 4° 
below. The snow is from 2 to 12 feet 
deep, according as itis drifted. Bees 
are suffering for a flight, except those 
which are in the cellar, and if they do 
not have a flight soon,a great loss 
will be the result. 





Out-Door Wintering. — Jos. Beath, 
Corning, ? Iowa, on Mar. 19, 1885, says: 

The greater part of the bees which 
were wintered out-of-doors, in this 
neighborhood, are dead. 





Bee-Hunting and Hibernation.—J. 
H. Andre, Lockwood, ? N. Y., writes: 

From my 25 years experience in 
bee-hunting and cutting of bee-trees 
at all seasons of the year, I think that 
I could shake the hibernation theory. 
It looks singular to me if hibernation 
means what some might call a semi- 
comatose condition (and thatis as near 
a definition of it as we can get at), if 
bees in a bee-tree, when it is felled in 
winter, with the thermometer at zero, 
should wake up so quickly and rush 
out for a few seconds, if the tree 
happens to split, until they are over- 
come by cold. I have known of lum- 
bermen being stung on a cold, wintry 
day. by cutting a tree accidentally 
before the bees became chilled. 





t@ The bee-keepers of Portage 
county and vicinity will meet at 
Ravenna. Ohio, on April 24, 1885, for 
ee etm organization. Let every 
ee-keeper be present. 
L. G, REED, Sec, 





Special Rotices. 





2 Our inconveniences from the loss of 
our Smoker Factory are surmounted, and we 
are nearly up with our last season's ship- 
ments at this date. Our unusually large 
European and California early orders are 
now filled. This, with our new tools and ex- 
tra help, will enable us to fill orders for 
Smokers and Knives on receipt of the same, 
during the season of 1885. 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON. 

Abronia, Mich., March 27, 1885. 


2 In response to an advertisement in 
the Bee JouRNAL, I have received some 
small amounts of money from several parties 
who failed to give their names. As I have no 
other way to reach them except through the 
BEE JOURNAL, I wish to say that their goods 
will be ready when I have their correct ad- 
dresses. People who order goods and send 
for circulars should write their names and 
full addresses PLAINLY, and then they will 
get what they call for. H. ALLY. 

Wenham, Mass. 








2" My New Factory is completed, and 
again in running order. As many in the 
South depended upon me for their Hives, 
etc., I had to rush things up, and I have lost 
no time in re-building. P. L. VIALLON. 

Bayou Goula, La., March 23, 1885. 


2 My factory was burned on Jan. 28, in- 
cluding all the new machinery and lumber. 
My loss was $3,500 with insurance of $500. 
I have replaced with new machinery and 
stock and am now ready for orders for sup- 
plies. Hias D. DAVIs. 

Bradford, Vt., March 25, 1885. 





= The Mahoning Valley Bee- Keepers’ 
Association, will hold its next meeting at 
Newton Falls, Ohio, on Thursday, May °8, 
1885. E. W. TURNER, Sec. 











Advertisements, 


60 Colonies in Langstroth-Frame Hives ; 
20 in American Hives ; frames, 11x12, 


outside. Address GEO. L. HERRLING, 
13A4t La Clede, Fayette Co., Ills. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


sas QUEENS ts 


HOSE desiring to secure Pure Albino 
Queens, will best yen ny their ob- 
ject by purchasing of the rg nal producer 
of this valuable and beautiful race of Bees. 
For Circulars, address, 
D. A. PIKE, 
9C2t4Bit SMITHSBURG, Wash Co., MD. 


Colonies of Bees 


FOR SALE. Apply to 
13Al J.W. HOWELL, Kenton, Tenn. 


BEES FOR SALE! 


Price per colony, $4 and less, according to hive. 
MRS. SARAH L. STOVER, 
13A2t ROSCOE, Winnebago Co., ILL. 
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Behold d this | Tear! 


© cause are my grief 
ist bat Doolittie’s best 


ITALIAN BEES 
compel me to work so 
hard to care for their 
surplus Honey, that I 
have not attained m 
growth, even at this 
vanced age of life. It is 
a terrible warning to all, 
not to get any of his 


others tougher than I, 
could“ stand the racket.” 
If any think they can, 









Doolitttie will tarnish 
ueens from his Best 
tock at the following 


prices : 
U ntested Queens, am, peecdwosebencocsqpestepes $100 
DOF GOB. 2... cssccccdcccsccces 20 
> roared. by natural swarm- 
ing, , onan Recccdcocaasesed b0ccrecbianchvcctteees 150 
Untested Queens, reared by natural swarm- 
ing, per dOZ.......... 15 90 





T ested Queens, each . 
A, natural swarming,each.. 3 00 

> 884 raising, sent in May,each 5 00 

Extra Selected, — years old, each........... 10 00 
,@” If any further information is desired, 


send for 6-page Circular. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, Onon. Co., N. ¥. 


BEES, EARLY QUEENS, 


AND SUPPLIES FOR 1885. 
\ 5" you need Early Queens and Bees 
bred for business and beauty, nuclei 
or full colonies ; sections and hives of best 
workmanship ; Dunham or Vandervort 
Comb Foundation, send for my catalogue 


10C5t 








for 1885, 
Address J. P. H. B ROWN 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


5A21t 





n presents given away. 
Sed us 5 cents postage, 
and by mail you will get 
free a package of goods 
of large value, that will 


tart 

will at que a you in money faster than an 
thing else in America. All about the $200,000 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for 7 workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. . HALLETT & Co 

5IAly Portland, Maine. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


dt le Best-Made, handiest and cheapest 
combination, 


Summer and Winter Hive 


inthe market. Send for Catalogue of general 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES. e best white 
poplar SECTIONS and fp yellow bees- 
wax. COMB FOUNDATION a specialty. 


Full Colonies, Nuclei Colonies and 


QUEENS for SALE. 


Be sure to send for 25th Annual Price List, 
before make epee for 1885. 


Address Jr. 
COLERAINE, MASS. 
3Dtf Successor to Wm. W. Cary & Son. 








Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a sample co LA al the 

Semi-Monthly Gleanings ulture, 
witha fooceiptive prt price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in ves, fom a. Extractors, b 
Foundation Monaton oney am weg books 
and journals. and stented. pertaining to Bee 
Culture. pena) imply send your ad- 
dress written plainly, to 


; h.. ‘tf A. lL. ROOT, Medina, O. 


BEESW AX. 


I pay 25ec. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Bees istakes, the shipper’s name 





wax. To avoid m 
should always be on each 
al ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison St.. | CHICAGO, ILL. 





GEO. GRIMM, of Jefferson, Wis., 


Will sell 300 to 400 


COLONIES OF BEES 


In the 8-Frame Langstroth Hive 
at the following prices: 


Pure Italians, 1 a Say eee $6 50 
GU ad pail os dencae de 6 00 

is 7” 20 or MOTO .....-200ccceee 5 75 
Hybrid Italians, Ye 5 75 
OS Se ae 5 25 

os - _ | fee 5 00 


TERMS and Conditions as follows: 
Orders will be booked only when accompa- 
nied by the Cash, and will be filled in their 
proper turn. I will ship some time in the 
month of May, and the exact date must be 
left in my discretion to be governed by the 
circumstances and the weather. Will notif 

before shipment. Will Guarantee Safe 

Arrival at last Express Station, and will 
guarantee satisfaction. 9D4t 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES---1885. 


A» -IN - ONE - PIE PIECE SECTIONS, 
Langstroth Hives, Section Cases, Ship- 
ping Crates, Brood Frames, Doundetion. 
mokers, and all other Supplies needed in 
the apiary. ITALIAN BEES & UEENS 
in season. Send for Price-List. Address, 
scé6t L. L. TRIEM, La Porte City, Iowa. 





BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


{2,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


13th Theusand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
8,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised. andcontains the 

very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail, @1 25. Libera! 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
ICly Agricultural Coliege, Mich. 


t= For sale also at the Office of the Ber 
JOURNAL, at wholesale or retail. 


IF YOU WANT SUPPLIES, 


BEEH-HIivsEs, 
SECTIONS, COMB FOUNDATION, &c., 


don't fail to send for Catalogue of Reduced 
Prices for 1885. 
J. J. HURLBERT, 
2ctr LYNDON, Whitesides Co., Ill. 








50 Perfumed, Embossed, hidden name &c. Cards 
e Sample Book and 51 Scrap Pictures i0c. Globe 
Co., Northford, Conn. 12A4t 








Send for Price-List of 
antes 6 5. Land Queens 
for 1885. BEES by the 
ponent, nucle and full colo- 
MISHLER, 





11D6t wea Hobie County, Ind, 
FOR BEE-HIVES 
ane a general assortment of Bee-Keepers? 


a ies = 7 circular to 
f E. PRYOR, Dexter, Iowa. 


Embossed and Hidden Name Cards, Hand holding Flowers 
&c., Game of Fortune and Present, 10c., 11 packs, Pearl 
Ring and Handkerchief, #\. BLAKESLEE & CO., North Haven, Ct, 
8D6et 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chrome 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 
Gilt bound Fleral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium and 
Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit, all) 
forlScts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





ve AND VANDERVORT 


FOUNDATION. 


E have bought a large stock of Chetce Yel- 
low Beeswax, and can furnish Dunham 
Comb Foundation for brood comb for 5@e. per! b. 
Thin Dunham for Sections, 44c. per |b. Extra thin 
vantereers, 10 to 12 square feet to the Ib., 60e 
RS. vs 





Will_work up wax into Foundation for 
& and 2@e. per ib. To induce our customers 
to alee Foundation early in the season, we will 
allow 10 per cent. discount on all orders received 
before the ist of May. 

- W. HOLMES, 
9D9t COOPEKSVILLE, Ottawa © Dn, MICH. 


Bee-Hives and Supplies, 


E HAWE remodeled our machinery and can 
fill orders on short notice. If wanted, Odd 





Sizes made; send order now, before the rush | 


comes. We havea large stock on hands. 


List free. 
B. J. MILLER & CO. 
1D6t NAPPANEE, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, |; 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


can furnish just as neat, white, smooth and 

perfect, dovetailed, white poplar sections as 

there are made. Send for sample and prices. 
4Dtf 


Price 





(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 


BEE SUPPLIES... 


in the Apiary, of practical construc- 
tion, and at the lowest price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your address ona 
Postal card, and we will send you our l!lustrated 
Catalogue free. E. KRETCHM © 
2C12t COBURG, IOWA. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Dunham and ect Feundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 





Send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 
SsCtt! PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


' , 4 a ’ 
CARDS & KNLKE Fitua! 
SO different Lenten Birds, Swiss 
Floral, ivy Wreath, Gold Pan- 
el, Sentiment, Oval Em 
Summer, Winter, Moonlight a& 
Marine scenes, ail in besutitulcolors 
enameled board 





on SUper hehe 







- » 
with your name in . — type lc. 11 
ksand this beantiful Pear) SS Handle ertare Knife 
for lady or gent) $1.00 By getting 10 of vour friends to send with 
you, you obtain an elegant knife and a lovely pack ofcards FREE. 
OA Sy ON PRINTING C©O., Wallixgford, Coan. 
_* it 





‘<i FREE! FREE! * and Bliver 


Watches, Chains, ings, and 100 
WW 4 






ther useful articles absoiutely Free! 
50 Elegant Gold Leat Embossed 
and Souvenir Cards with your name 


in New seript Type, 10¢., 2 packs and 
8 FEI nt French Dolls wit wardrobe of BZ pieces, VOe 
| 8 packs and this beautiful Relled Geld Ring, 80e. Our 


styles of Imported, Satin Fringe avd Real Silk F lorala 
are unequaled. Fuil instructions how to obtain ai! t! 
above articles free, also a full line of samples free wii h 
every order. We want Agents, and offer Gold to thoxe 
whe seek It, Agents make $5.00 per day handling our 
og at - enee; don't yo, portunity as this offer 
rears ated. yEST MAVEN 
m ANU at rt ING Wwonuks, v West Haven, Conn, 
LATEST STYLE FLORALBEAUYIES, “Mot 
to, Landscape and Satin Cards | name on, also 1 Per- 
fume Sachet, 1 sheeet of Embossed Pictures, 1 set of Agent's s 
Samples, Premium List, &c., all for 1@e.3 5 packs, 5 Per 
fume Sac — 5 sheets of EF mbossed Pictures, Agent s Outtit anc da a 
Levely Rolled Gold Finger Ring for only 50 cents, 
F KLIN PRINTING CO., New Haven, Conn. 


uD 2 
, 8 and Embossed 
40 HiddenNameS*nvs 
and this Perfumed Sosches for 12c. Samples, 
4c. CLINTON & » North Haven, Conn. 
Bea We have a cards from many jirms, 
but none as pretty as those from Clinton & Co. 
_ At 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Applyto Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
G2" Bend 10c. for Practica! Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 








and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


ots 


a ee a 
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HEDDON’S 


COLUMN. 


In American Frames, 12x12 {outside 
measure). These combs are only two 
years old, on full sheets of worker 
Foundation, and on wires ; first-class. 


Each ee, ex: deiin 18 
eece 15.00 














(SEE PAGE 8, BEE JOURNAL FOR 1885). 


Made up, wired, and filled full of best 
Given Comb Foundation, put on with 
the Press, and attached to the top-bar. 


RR ee eee Sab meen ote $ .18 
tte ey ne A mare seoes Ce 


The Brood Chamber, or body of our 
Ilive, will hold 13 of these Frames, 
when put in snugly for shipping. Our 
Extracting Super will hold the same 
number. For this purpose, we will 
ship these Frames in them, charging 
only 30 ets. for Brood Chamber and 20 
cts. for Extracting Super, both painted 
white. 


WAX MADE UP 


Into best Given Foundation at low 
prices. CASH fer Wax. 


Apiary and Home For Sale 


AT A BARGAIN! 
Location unexcelled in any respect. 


Hives in the Flat 


OR MADE UP COMPLETE, 


Either for Comb or Extracted Honey, 
cheaper than many can procure mate- 
rial at home. Write for special prices 
in quantity, and state the number 
wanted. 


STUDENTS. 


Those who are going to make application 
for a place in my apiary for 1885, should ap- 
ply for Prospectus and Terms at once. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS 


For my 32-page 
CATALOGUE FOR 1885, 


JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 


Address, 


Choice Comb Foundation 


I WISH to say ‘to my 1 my numerous friends 
that I will use, the coming season, a new 
|, Vandervort Machine of the latest make, and 
will send out only the finest work; also Dun- 
ham heavy. Send for samples and Circular. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 
9Atf CAMBRIDGE, ILL. 


SUMNER& PRIME, 


Bristol, Vt., 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Wwe HAVE just completed our Factory, fur- 
nished it with the most improved Maekinet: 
and are now prepared to fill all orders for BEE 

FIXTURES of over. descri ee. WHITE 
POPLAR SECT iS of all sizes a speciaity. 
All orders will mek prompt attention. Send for 











Catalogue Price-List and samples. 1OA12t 
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Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


We have added to our LARGE FACTORY a 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for the 


Manufacturing of Bee-Hives, 


AND 
White Poplar Dovetailed 
Also, One and Two-piece SECTIONS, 
{2 All Orders will be filled promptly at the 
LOWEST FIGURES, 
Send Stamp for Catalogue and Samples. 


The H. F. MOELLER Mfg Co. 
1A26t DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


JI_wWw.BCKMAN, 


DEALER IN 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens | sit: 


For further information, send for Circular. 
LLA13t RICHMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 














EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for ae carry 3 and 4 
itroth frames, I ve con- 
ied to adopt these two new 
= The 3 frame basket is in a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extract tor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 
smecnting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, the different styles 
have ctrainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey -—~ and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 
For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches poecteses $8 00 
For 2 Langstroth 10x18 
Ad : 10x18 - 
» 10x18 “* 
For 3 frames of ongeee, 5 —_ - 
For 3 x20 
For + . . 4 “ 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The VICTOR HIVE 


Wa yty—y -WALLEDorCHAFFHIVES 
& in one lot, each, 8% 50; 10, each, S83 40; 
25. each, 3.85; 100, each, #3.00-—in the Flat. 
INGLE-WALLED HIVES, ~ in one lot, 
each, $2.50; 10, each, S82 40; 25, each, 
gees: 100, each, $2.@O0—in the Flat, 
Ww. ITE POPLAR DOVETAILED 
SECTIONS, any size under 6x6x1%\, per 
1,000, $6.00. Perfectly accurate; no better. 
PIs AWB BEG AT A. Orders for Qacene of 
the beautiful SY RiI0-A LBINOS, wil! now 
be received. Reared by my pew method, ai! 
are large and fine and perfect. We have made a 
great discovery in Queen-Rearing, and hereby 
challenge the production (by natural swarming or 
otherwise) of Gueens that will excel ours in any 
valuable quality. Isolated 3 miles from other 
bees. First come, first served. Send for circulars. 
Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 


1Atf New Philadelphia, O. 


Send six cents for postage, 

and receive free, a costly box 

of goovs which wil! heip you 

a th more money right away 

than anything else in this 

world. All, of either sex, suc- 

ceed from first at The broad road to fortune 


opens before the workers, absolutely sure. At 
ey address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Aly 
1879. ——-ITALIAN—— 1885. 


QUEENS! 


R ITALIAN QUEENS in their purity, and that 

cannot be excelled, Comb Foundation and 
Supplies poneraliy send for Circular. 

wA4t LL, Kirby's Creek, Ala. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 
And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 


I shall supply anything zee need in the Apiary. 
Send for lilusteated Price List. 


W. E. CLARK. successor to L. C. Root, 























7A13t ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 
Hives! isss | Hives! 
Sections! Sections! ! 





CHEAP! 
menythotee Hives in the Flat complete, $1. 

Sections, kiln dried, nice and 
white. Special inducements on large orders. 
Send for Price-List and sample of Sections. 


A. 0. BENHAM, OLIVET, EATON CO., MICH. 








